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ALABAMA—J. Pau! Keefe, Alabama Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co. 


CALIFORNIA—A. C. Beeson, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp: R. G. Belote, Rheem Manufac- 
turing Co.; R. X. Blackburn, Southern California 
Gas Co.; F. V. Cowing, Repcal Brass Manufac- 
turing Co.; |. J. Hansen, Essick Manufacturing 
Co.; E. E. Johnson, Ow! Drug Co.; C. W. King, 
Fibreboard Products; R. J. McCullough, Ameri- 
can Potash & Chemical Corp.; H, F. Carr 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.; E. J. Pollack, Ex- 
change Orange Product Co.; W. G. Tuttle, 
Hughes Aircraft Co. 


COLORADO—E. R. Niehaus, Grear vr estern Sugar 
Co. 


CONNECTICUT—W. G._ Beilby, Ensign-Bickford 
Co.; Rodney Chase, Chase Brass & Copper Co.; 
Henry Dawes, Connecticut General Life Insur- 
ance Co.; R. |. Metcalf, Winchester Repeoiing 
Arms Co.; H. B. Purcell, Torrington Co.; R. C. 
Smyth, Schick, Inc.; H. B. Young, Colt’s Manu- 
facturing Co. 


DELAWARE—Williom Blatz, Jr., Amalgamated 
Leather Co. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—J. Ridge Hicks, Hot 
Shoppes. 


FLORIDA—J. M. Rosenthal, National Airlines; 
Otto Wettstein, Ill, Florida Telephone Co. 


WLINOIS—R. E. Bowers, Marshall Field & Co.; 
J. R. Hundley, Granite City Steel Co.; E. L. 
Miller, Kable Printing Co.; J. L. Page, Atlas- 
Boxmakers; W. J. Reilly, International Harvester 
Co.; G. W. Torrence, Caterpillar Tractor Co.; 


INDIANA—E. A. Apple, Servel, Inc.; F. Dillard, 
Pierce Governor Co.; Winfield Firman, Wm. H. 
Block Co.; Lb. E. Gelow, Peter Eckrich & Sons; 
W. S. Gundeck, Studebaker Corp.; A. J. Kertis, 
Jr., P. R. Mallory & Co.; C. H. Shaw, Ross Gear 
& Tool Co. 


WOWA—M. R. Frohs, Corr Adams & Collier Co.; 
L. R. Grimes, Cherry-Burrell Corp.; P. J. Larrabee, 
John Morrell & Co. 


KENTUCK Y—John Kirtley, Texas Gas Transmission 
Corp.; K. G. Midkiff, Kawneer Co.; J. C. Rumble, 
Louisville Courier-Journal & Times. 


MARYLAND—R. J. Bowers, Victor Products Corp. 






THE MEMBERS AND THEIR ORGANIZATIONS 


MASSACHUSETTS—W. A. Coyle, National Pnev- 
matic Co.; W. P. Nelson, John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; T. J. Oliver, 8. B. Chemical 
Co.; H. S. Riddle, American Bosch Corp.; L. F. 
St. Aubin, New Bedford Rayon Co. 


MICHIGAN—E. J. Arey, Sutherland Paper Co.; 
D. R. Dail, Dail Steel Products Co; A. W. 
Darling, Kent-Moore Organization; P. A. Denzig, 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.; B. V. Hanthorne, Auto- 
Owners Insurance Co.; J. J. Gannon, Huron 
Milling Co.; J. G. Henry, Motor Wheel Corp.; 
Bruce Homer, Acme Quality Paints; Forrest Inks, 
Lobdell Emery Manufacturing Co.; R. 1. Marquis, 
Federal-Mogul Corp.; Bruce Morse, Square D. 
Co.; D. C. Rulo, Nash-Kelvinator Corp.; F. L. 
Vidal, Wilson Foundry & Machine Co.; K. A. 
Willey, Murray Corp. of America. 


MINNESOTA—R. H. Donaldson, Donald: Co.; 
Cc. W. Elliott, Mi polis-Moline Co.; J. H. 
Neufeld, Pillsbury Mills; S. M. Sitz, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 








MISSISSIPPI—F. R. Vernotzy, Armstrong Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


MISSOURI—M. O. Hampe, Chase Candy Co.; 
J. L. Hawn, Monsgnto Chemical Co.; F. M. 
Karches, Rice-Stix, Inc.; R. L. King, Kansas City 
Power & Light Co.; Kenneth Rutledge, Ramsey 
Corp.; H. L. Simmons, Scullin Steel Co. ~ 


NEBRASKA—R. A. Carisen, Omaha Public Power 
District; E. F. Pettis, J. L. Brandeis & Sons. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—R. L. Bergeron, Shortell Shoes. 


NEW JERSEY—J. G. Byron, Curtiss-Wright Corp.; 
W. P. Fleming, Atlantic Products Co.; George 
Milne, Millville Manufacturing Co.; R. V. Mulli- 
gan, Johnson & Johnson; C. M. Murray, Stokes 
Molded Products; W. F. Oliver, Purolator Prod- 
ucts; S. M. Parker, Whitehead Brothers Rubber 
Co.; J. Pickett, Irvington Varnish & Insulator 
Co.; Andrew Richardson, Thermoid Co.; G L. 
Shipps, R. M. Hollingshead Corp.; E. L. Worfolk, 
International Projector Corp. 


NEW YORK—T. C. Clork, Air Reduction Co.; E. B. 
Crawford, Auburn Button Works; F. E. Crist, 
Jaeger Watch Co.; Ashton Dunn, RCA Commu- 
nications; L. W. Horning, New York Central 
Railroad; A. A. Low, Consolidated Edison Co.; 
F. E. MacDonald, Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co.; 
J. A. Metcalf, Nestle’s Chocolate Co. ; H. 
A. Peterson, American Gas & Electric Service 
Corp.; D. D. Porter, United States Lines; R. H. 
Puffer, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory; F. L. 
Rogers, Durez Plastics & Chemicals; W. C. Snell, 


Western Electric Co.; L. C. Thunfors, Rensselaer 
Valve Co.; J. W. Tower, Doubleday & Co.; W. 
G. Weodams, Symington-Gould Corp. 


NORTH CAROLINA—F. T. deVyver, Erwin Mills; 


C. P. Reinhardt, Drexel Furniture Co. 


OHIO—G. C. Bole, Republic Stamping & Enamel- 


ing Co.; R. D. Buol, Western Automatic Machine 
Screw Co.; F. W. Climer, Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co.; D. L. Garber, Seagrave Corp.; E. W. 
Gressle, Warner & Swasey Co.; L. J. Haney, 
Dana Corp.; R. E. Keller, Acklin Stamping Co.; 
R. J. Ketterer, United Cooperatives; E. B. King, 
Robbins & Myers; F. L. Kling, S. K. Wellman Co,; 
R. S. Livingstone, Thompson Products; E. A. 
Navin, AVCO; F. R. Rauch, Cincinnati Gas & 
Electric Co.;R. B. Courchene, Dayton Malleable 
Iron Co.; J. H. Taylor, Proctor & Gamble Co.; 
T. J. Travers, Commercial Shearing & Stamping 
Co.; L. B. Visser, Clopay Corp. 


OKLAHOMA—R. W. Ellison, Service Pipe Line Co. 
OREGON—C. H. Campbell, Pacific Power & Light 


Co.; H. M. Gowing, Iron Fireman Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Llovis Antol, Jr., Trane Co.; 
J. C. Breithaupt, Dodge Steel Co.; R. P. Brown, 
Mesta Machine Co.; F. R. Cadman, Warner Co.; 
F. E. Coho, Blaw-Knox Co.; C. E. Dean, E. Keeler 
Co.; T. W. Dickey, Jr., Shenango Pottery Co.; 
J. M. Downie, McKinney Manufacturing Co.; 
Jack Joslin, York Corp.; 1. K. Kessler, John 8B. 
Stetson Co.; J. W. Kuebler, Dixie Cup Co.; W. J. 
Larsen, Kendall Refining Co.; W. J. MacReynolds, 
Philadelphia Transportation Co.; Dudley M. 
Mason, Armstrong Cork Co.; E. J. Mullen, |-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Co.; J. A. Stephens, United 
States Stee! Corp. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—W. B. Byers, Rock Hill Print. 
ing & Finishing Co. 


TENNESSEE—R. W. Evans, Chattanooga Medicine 


Co.; T. K. Happel, Jr., Pet Dairy Products Co.; 
J. M. Lewis, Blue Ridge Glass Corp. 


TEXAS—H. W. Beutel, Mosher Stee! Co.; R. E. 
Smith, Jefferson Chemical Co.; S. R. Strong, 
LaGloria Corp.; L. W. Tate, Dallas Railway & 
Terminal Co. 


UTAH—J. R. Bowen, Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 


VIRGINIA—M. A. Cross, Dan River Mills; R. W. 
Norris, Philip Morris & Co. 


WASHINGTON—R. A. Dingman, Weyerhauser 
Timber Co. 


WISCONSIN—W. Von Cleaf, Allis-Chalmers Man 
utacturing Co.; R. H. Weaver, Falk Corp. 
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FOREMAN TRAINING 


This is the eighth Personnel Policies Forum survey in the 1951 series. Survey 
questionnaires were mailed to the [60 Panel members in November. Their replies and 
comments are presented in this report in the following sections: 


Formal Training Programs............... Page 2 
Subjects Covered in Foreman Training ....... Page 3 
IY: od. ds 5 aes 0 os '6 be aE Page 6 
Wvmintes Ue PPGIOED os cece eee Page 11 
Informal Training Programs .............. Page 12 
Providing Books and Magazines to Foremen... . Page 15 
Pre-Supervisory Training.............+.4-. Page 15 
Should the Government Re-establish TWI? ..... Page 16 


Comments of the different Panel members are quoted directly in many instances. 
Where their comments were made on a non-confidential basis, they are identified by a 
footnote. A list of footnote identifications appears on the final page of this report. 


SUMMARY 


This survey reveals the wide difference in emphasis placed on foreman training even 
among companies of the same relative size. Although the majority of companies, large and 
small, have formalized their foreman training into a planned program, not many have yet 
gone so far as to set up a Training Department or at least give the title of Training Director 
to a particular individual who is responsible for the program. Some companies have, in fact, 
shied away from the word ‘‘training program’’ and prefer ‘‘on-the-job’’ training or hold 
irregular ‘‘conferences’’ or ‘‘dinner meetings’’ for foremen where facts can be transmitted 
in a relatively painless fashion. 


Yet the growth in foreman training has been rapid in the last five years, and there are 
indications in the survey that many companies which do not now have formal programs will 
start this year. 





What does the training cover? Apparently the most popular subject at the moment is the 
broad category known as “‘Human Relations’’. Foremen are being shown how to handle 
employees under them, how to give orders, how to be a leader, how to discipline workers, 
how to understand workers’ problems--in general, ‘‘how to be a better boss’’. Instruction in 
company policies is high on the list of popular subjects for foreman training, particularly 
company personnel policies, relations with the union, financial and business policies, and 
philosophy toward the American business system. Technical training is also covered, in- 
cluding such aspects of the foreman’s job as breaking in new employees, quality and cost 
control, work planning and scheduling, reports and forms, etc. 


How are the subjects taught? Most companies with formal training programs use the 
modified conference method, involving lectures, discussions, films, and other visual aids. 
Sessions are regularly scheduled on a weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly basis, and are usually 
held on company time. The majority of companies try to limit the size of each conference to 
not more than 25 foremen. 





Do companies train potential foremen? According to the survey only about 30 percent 
of the companies have formal pre-supervisory training courses. These are mostly job- 
rotation programs, coupled with a minimum number of conferehce or lecture sessions. 





Should the Government get back in the picture? Most Panel members are opposed to 
any re-activating of the Government’s World War II TWI program. In general, it is felt that 
foreman training is a challenge to management and is best handled by companies themselves, 
with whatever help the company wants to secure from outside private sources. 





(In this report, companies employing less than 1,000 employees are classified as 
‘*smaller companies’’; those employing more than 1,000 employees are classified as ‘‘larger 
companies’’.) 
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FORMAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Fully two-thirds of the larger companies and half of the smaller companies participating 
in this survey have formal training programs for foremen. About one-third of the larger 
companies, and less than 10 percent of the smaller companies, also have formal training 
programs for office supervisors. 





Of those companies which do not have a formal training program, 25 percent report 
that they are now planning such training and will start sometime in 1952. Nearly all of the 
remainder indicate that their training of foremen is on an informal basis (see page 12.) 


Over 50 percent of the companies with formal programs report that their program is 


less than 5 years old. Only 20 percent have training programs which were started more than 
10 years ago. 


Who Handles Foreman Training? 





The Personnel or Industrial Relations Department is directly in charge of training in 
25 percent of larger companies and 50 percent of smaller companies. As might be expected, 
larger companies more often have a Training Department or Training Director who is pri- 
marily responsible for the program. Over 40 percent of larger companies, and 10 percent of 
smaller companies, have such training officials. Many of these are, of course, under the 
supervision of the Personnel or Industrial Relations Department. 


Line officials, such as plant managers and superintendents, are in charge of training in 
one-fourth of the smaller companies, and less than 10 percent of the larger companies. 


A sizeable number of companies (25 percent of larger companies, 15 percent of smaller 
companies) have a committee made up of both line and staff officers to administer foreman 
training. Thus: 


Training Director is directly responsible. Training Director is under 
Director of Industrial Relations’ Training committee, made up of one 
representative from each of the five plants and one from General Office 
together with Training Director who serves in an advisory capacity. 1/ 

* x x 

The Works Managers and Director of Industrial Relations are 
responsible for the training of foremen. The planning is done by a Shop 
Supervisory Committee, appointed by the Works Managers, in conjunction 
with the Training Department. Administration is done by the Training 
Department. 

* x * 

The problem of liaison between Operations and Training is solved by 
the Works Training Committee composed of middle management repre- 
sentatives. 2/ 


Moreover, three-quarters of the companies which have formal training programs 


report that executive management participates actively in the program by leading, or at least 
sitting in, on conferences, meetings or classes making up the program. 


Outside Help 





Less than 20 percent of larger companies, and 30 percent of smaller companies which 
have training programs use the services of outside training agencies to develop or conduct 
their programs. A slightly larger number report that they obtain help from outside educa- 
tional institutions in putting on their foreman training courses. Nearly all of the companies, 
however, purchase training aids or materials from outside sources. 
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SUBJECTS COVERED IN FOREMAN TRAINING 


Members of the Personnel Policies Forum panel whose companies have formal fore- 
men training programs were asked to list the general subjects covered in the program. 
They were also asked to indicate which of the subjects receive primary emphasis in their 
programs, and which receive secondary emphasis. ‘‘Human Relations’’ tops the list, since 
it is being taught in fully 96 percent of the companies where formal programs exist. It 
receives primary emphasis in 57 percent of the companies, and secondary emphasis in 


another 15 percent. The following tabulation shows the subjects taught, and the emphasis 
given, in the training programs: 


Percent of companies where subject is 











(a) taught (b) given primary (c) given second- 

Subject emphasis ary emphasis 
1. Human relations .......... 96 57 15 
2. Company personnel policies .. 90 21 10 
3. How to break in new employees 81 10 6 
4. Union contract interpretation . 80 17 9 
5. Company organization ...... 79 3 9 
6. Quality cemirel .. . 6s ce 74 15 10 
F. Ge ee hs eS id Set es 71 16 10 
8. Work planning and scheduling . 71 14 10 
9. Company reports and forms. . 65 -- 7 
10. Company business policies... 61 3 12 
11. Labor law rules .......... 58 4 9 
12. Business economics ....... 48 5 9 


In addition to the above subjects, Panel members listed others being offered to foremen, 
including: safety, technical subjects (such as blueprint reading), how to handle grievances, 
psychology, speech, conference leadership, management functions, methods improvement, 
time study, job evaluation, incentives, morale, waste prevention, sanitation, insurance, civil 


defense, handling alcoholics, personnel testing, company product application, and ‘‘company 
problems’’. 


Following are typical comments from Panel members describing their courses in more 
detail: 


Organization and Management--this subject covers the six management 
functions established by James Mooney and Henri Fayol: the Investigating, 
Planning, Organizing, Coordinating, Directing and Controlling Functions. 
Business Economics--utilizes material and leader’s guide furnished by 
American Economic Foundation. Not only given to foremen but all key 
personnel and first-line supervisors. Consideration being given to offering 
it to leaders as well. Conference Leadership--a pilot group of 12 higher 
management personnel are now being exposed to this program. They will 
decide on its adaptation to foreman training. 3/ 

* * x 

In a Department Store, the ‘‘foremen’’ are the Buyers and Assistant 
Buyers, the Non-selling Department and Assistant Department Heads. Much 
of their work, such as selection of merchandise, conducting promotions, 
vendors terms, best resources, etc. must be learned by doing. Thus we 
merely expose them to basic information about pricing discounts, markups 
and markdowns in formal training classes. But utilizing as we do 80 percent 
women, a majority non-career people, turnover is critically high and much 
of our formal training is concentrated on Human Relations in an effort to 
reduce this turnover as well as to generate esprit de corps and minimize 
grievances. Too, because of the nature of the business, training of our basic 
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staff is incessant--salesmanship, systems, improved customer contacts, 
suggestion selling, carry small packages, merchandise knowledge, trading 
up and scores of other job essentials. The training necessary is too great 
to be a function of the training department solely. Every supervisor must 
be a good teacher and conduct training of his people weekly. Thus we also 
burden them with JIT, data on how to hold meetings, and lists of training aids 
and reference books. 4/ 


x * * 


We have a correspondence course for supervisors entitled ‘‘Be a Better 
Boss.’’ The ideas in the course were developed from office management 
classes and supervisory training classes which have been conducted from 
time to time on our system on a conference basis with assistance from 
colleges and in one instance with the assistance of the National Foremen’s 
Institute. We are now conducting a conference course for supervisors on 
**Productivity and Costs’’. The conference leaders who conduct this course 
are supervisors of our Company who received training in conference leader - 
ship at a three-day seminar put on for us by one of the Universities on our 
railroad. Some of the topics which we are covering in this course are: 

(1) Economics of the railroad industry; (2) Economics of the New York Central 
System; (3) Understanding productivity and costs; (4) Analyzing company costs; 
(5) Using expense controls; (6) Setting work goals; (7) Supervisory planning; 
and (8) Improving work methods. We have a special course of training for 
supervisors in all of our freight stations which is designed to improve our 
handling of freight, reduce loss and damage, etc. This program at the outset 
involved three days of training under the guidance of a representative of the 
State Vocational Education Department, followed by two-hour conferences of 
employees with supervision twice monthly, all held on company time. It is 
our regular practice to enroll a number of employees in American University 
annually for the special railroad course taught by that University. 5/ 

x * * 

Last year our Supervisory Training Program was put into motion with a 
lecture-discussion course in basic economics. We are currently engaged in 
broadening and deepening the program. The bulk of the training will be done 
by personnel outside the Training Department, with emphasis on utilizing line 
people for this job wherever possible. Thus the first job in the new program 
will be to train the trainers, and to this end we are starting with a series on 
Conference Leadership. Then we will follow with conference sessions on 
Human Relations, Personnel Policies and Procedures and other topics. In 
the future the content of each year’s program of training conferences will be 
worked out during the summer months for presentation during the rest of the 
year. The topics will be varied to meet the supervisor’s needs of the 
particular period. The basic emphasis on good human relations will be em- 
phasised in all programs, however. 6/ 

x x * 

We are planning a program on the subject of ‘‘method improvement’’, a 
series of six 1-hour sessions on work simplification, and will include the 
development of an individual project by each foreman. 

* * x 

Conference Leadership Training--All of management and supervisory 
group have completed 24-hour course in conference leading techniques and 
put on practice demonstrations. The foremen, in some cases, have also 
received a similar course. Basic Supervision--Most of our supervisory 
force, including foremen, have completed a 12-hour program, by the con- 
ference method, whereby the basic qualifications and duties of supervisors 
were developed and discussed. In addition, human relations problems are 
discussed in monthly meetings with foremen. 

* * * 

At present we have a sixteen week program in blueprint reading for all 
of our supervisors and die setters. Our State Employment Service is offer- 
ing the TWI courses. We plan to give these to our supervisors when the 
blueprint class is completed. 7/ 

ok 








x * 
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We have a one-hour-a-week meeting for all foremen, assistant foremen, 
and trainees. The first half-hour is used to disseminate general information 
concerning company business policies, personnel policies, union contract 
information, general business conditions in relation to incoming orders and 
backlog of orders, quality of goods produced and occasionally a short lecture 
on cost control, training, planning, and clarifying of new laws. The second 
half-hour is used for discussing the particular and pertinent problems as 
developed by the foreman group present. 8/ 

* x 


This company employs the public relations firm of Fleishman, Hillard 
& Associates to conduct a course in Human Relations. Attendance is com- 
pulsory and all foremen attend. This is a 6-week course and takes 2 hours 
per session. In addition, the company has engaged Professor George W. 
Harper of the Mechanical Engineering Department of the University of 
Illinois to teach a course in Industrial Safety to all our supervisors. This, 
also, is a 6-week course and lasts 2 hours per session. In addition to giving 
this course to supervisors, it is intended to give it to shop stewards at a later 
date. Attendance is compulsory. We also have other courses in labor rela- 
tions, contract interpretation, etc. which are handled on an individual basis 
during a pre-supervisory indoctrination period. Each month a departmental 
foremen’s meeting is held at which time various topics of importance are 
discussed with our foremen. Also during negotiations and prior to nego- 
tiations discussion sessions are held to determine their thinking and to 
coordinate policies, practices, etc. with them. 9/ 

* x * 

The Training Department meets with Department Heads to determine the 
course that will be given for supervisors of their unit. Each unit takes a 
course of required subjects: Duties and Responsibilities of Supervisors, 
Principles of Industrial Organization, Building Production Incentives, In- 
ducting the New Worker, and Giving Orders and Directions. Other subjects 
are elected from the following list: Labor Legislation, Union Contract, 
Production Control and Material Planning, Measuring Production Efficiency 
and Grading Employees, Absenteeism and Labor Turnover, Company Rules 
and Services, Guaranteed Annual Wage, Purchasing, Quality Control, Super- 
vising the Woman Worker, Payroll and Cost Control, Correcting and Improv- 
ing Subordinates, Mechanical Department Functions, Placement and Super- 
vision of Veterans, Safety, Housekeeping, Developing Understudies, Leader- 
ship and Self-Improvement, Industrial Hygiene, Development of Initiative and 
Confidence, Time Study, Time Budgeting and Work Planning, Controlling, 
Selecting Employees, Procuring Cooperation, Psychology of Learning, 
Practical Psychology, Nutrition, Waste Control, Warehousing, Product 
Design, Reduction of Cost, Report Writing, Aptitude Testing, Know Your 
Product Series, Function of Sales Department, and Counselling. 10/ 

7K aK aK 

The Works Foremen’s Course at the Harvester Central School was the 
result of six weeks’ developmental work by a committee of works foremen, 
drawn from six of the company’s divisions. This committee, working directly 
with Education and Training’s course development staff, examined in minute 
detail every aspect of the foreman’s job. In the course of its analysis, the 
committee listed more than 50 problems that can, and frequently do, arise 
within a department in a single day. The committee came to the conclusion 
that behind each lay the need for a background of basic knowledge. This 
know ledge, the committee concluded, could be grouped into five basic areas: 
Personal development, human relations, economics, company operations and 
technical operations. Specific subjects that they recommended in the first 
four areas were: Personal Development--Effective speaking, everyday 
writing, planning and organizing, logical thinking. Human Relations--Human 
behavior, industrial relations and labor relations, industrial organization and 
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control, the foreman as a member of management. Economics--The American 
competitive system, basic laws of economics, Harvester’s financial structure. 
Company Operations--Policy development and application, supply and inventory, 
public relations, product distribution, employee information program. The 
comittee decided that the fifth area, technical operations, should be left to the 








individual works. There, such specialized subjects as cost control, grievance 
handling, wage and salary administration, could be adapted to apply directly 
to the local situation. At the manufacturing works, also, courses presented 
at the Central School are supplemented by weekly sessions known as Foremen 


Conferences. 


The Central School subject ‘‘Human Behavior’’, for example, is 


followed up at the works level by subjects emphasizing the practical application 
of the same psychological principles, such as, ‘‘Grievance Procedures,”’ 
‘‘Discipline,’’ or ‘‘Techniques in Handling Men.’’ 11/ 


TRAINING METHODS 


The most popular training method, used in more than two-thirds of the companies which 
have formal foremen training programs, is the modified conference m.ethod, involving 


lectures, discussions, films and visual aids. 


Many companies, of course, use more than 


one method. Panel members were asked to check the methods used at their companies, and 


the tabulation shows the following results: 


a. Understudy method of on-the-job training 


Conference methods 


Modification of conference method, involving lectures, 
discussions, films, and other techniques 


Lecture methods 


Reading assignments and distribution of instructional 
material 


Field trips to other companies 
Foremen’s club meetings 


Membership in management associations and pro- 
fessional groups 


Job rotation for development purposes 


Courses at outside educational institution with tuition 
paid by company 


71 percent 
60 percent 


67 percent 
60 percent 
77 percent 
62 percent 
37 percent 
20 percent 
40 percent 


50 percent 


31 percent 
24 percent 


38 percent 
47 percent 
30 percent 
44 percent 
35 percent 


27 percent 


45 percent 
42 percent 


of larger companies 
of smaller companies 


of larger companies 
of smaller companies 
of larger companies 
of smaller companies 
of larger companies 
of smaller companies 
of larger companies 


of smaller companies 


of larger companies 
of smaller companies 


of larger companies 
of smaller companies 
of larger companies 
of smaller companies 
of larger companies 


of smaller companies 


of larger companies 
of smaller companies 
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TRAINING METHODS 





Training Sessions 








Foremen training sessions are held on a weekly basis in about one-third of the com- 
panies which have formal training programs. A little over one-fourth of the companies 
schedule their sessions once a month, and another one-fourth hold sessions twice a month. 
The remainder have a twice-a-week, once every 3 weeks, or once every two months’ schedule, 
or have some other arrangement such as a 3-day seminar, a full week or two-week program. 










The sessions run for two hours at 40 percent of the companies, and another 50 percent 
are divided equally between one hour and one-and-one-half hour sessions. Less than 10 per- 
cent have sessions lasting over 2 hours. 





Sessions are held on company time at 87 percent of the larger companies and 80 percent 
of the smaller companies. 



















Panel members were asked to indicate the maximum number of foremen scheduled for 
a training session. Many reported that the nuraber varied considerably depending on circum- 
stances, but on the average, the number attending each meeting may be tabulated as follows: 






pib2e: wa! eden 24 percent 


eS rere es 19 percent 
Be Ws: «100 aidate 28 percent 
ee ee 14 percent 


viet med 15 percent 


Visual Aids 






Motion pictures are the most popular visual aid used in foreman training. Eighty-four 
percent of companies which have training programs use this device from time totime. Other 
visual aids which are used include charts, 64 percent; slide films, 61 percent; blackboard 
illustrations, 59 percent; posters, 48 percent; pictures, 35 percent; role-playing, 34 percent. 
Other visual aids named by some Panel members include exhibits and demonstrations of 
company products, videograph, flannel board, and case study methods. 


Recognition 


















About 40 percent of the larger companies, and 20 percent of the smaller companies 
which have training programs give some form of recognition to foremen upon completion of 
their training. Usually this takes the form of a certificate or diploma which is awarded, often 
at a dinner or social evening., Some companies say their recognition takes the form of nota- 
tions on the foreman’s personnel record. 





Comments on Training Methods 





a 


Following are selected comments from Panel members describing their techniques 
in more detail: 






I feel that a training program designed to help foremen solve their 
problems in group discussion is very beneficial. A foreman is never 
receptive to new thinking when every-day problems are troubling him. 
It is my opinion that if the formen are asked to vote on which problems 
are most pressing to them and they start each session by solving one of 
them, the most important one first, next of importance second, and so on, 
the remaining half of the session where specific instruction is given will 
find the foremen more receptive. 12/ 
oa 
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In 1947 our Company created the Sutherland Management Association, 
an organization of all levels of salaried supervisors including executives 
and officers. Meetings are monthly dinner affairs calculated to keep 
members completely informed of all Company affairs. Officers of the club 
are elected (no company officers serve) and make the programs for the 
group. Meetings may be conducted by any Department head on a particular 
subject or may involve panel meetings or ‘‘outside’’ speakers on particular 
subjects. The President reports semi-annually on the Company’s position. 
Splendid results have been achieved in making members feel a part of 
Management and creating an understanding of Company affairs and problems. 
Currently we are developing or have in practice three formal classes: 
speaking class (‘‘Spoke’’ Club), Human Relations, Economics. Attendance 
is not compulsory. Much is done in safety training through a policy-making 
‘*‘Master Safety Committee’’ which functions through monthly operative 
divisional safety committees. Interested supervisors are sponsored in the 
local Foremen’s Club. 13/ 

* x * 

Our Foremen’s Club, affiliated with the National Association of Foremen, 
plans its programs so that 75 percent of them are educational. In addition 
to the programs they sponsor one class in Psychology of Foremanship by 
Professor Homer Gammill of the University of Illinois and Public Speaking 
taught by Professor Dan Smith of Washington University (St. Louis). These 
are advanced courses and participation is purely voluntary. Tuition is 
partially paid by the individual. 9/ 

* * 

Foremen attend Supervisory Clinics sponsored by local industries in co- 
operation with Management Information and Foremens Club affiliated with 
the YMCA. 14/ 


* * * 


Our foreman training courses are not conducted continuously. When a 
need develops for a course on any Subject, suitable basic material is 
prepared by persons qualified as specialists in the subject. The Training 
Department arranges the material for presentation, prepares visual aids, 
trains conference leaders, and administers the training sessions. Foremen 
with engineering degrees can study for Master’s Degrees. Company pays 
2/3 of tuition. The Company selects foremen to attend short courses at 
Industrial Management Institutes conducted by universities at Company expense. 

* * *K 

Foreman training is a continuous process with our Company and our 
objective is to average one hour per week. The various programs in effect 
vary in length; consequently, the number of sessions and their duration 
also vary. However, we generally lir.it the sessions to not over two hours 
and not over one session per week. Also, an effort is made to keep the size 
of groups within an effective limit, usually under twenty. 

x x * 

The size of a group depends entirely on the type of meeting. Conference 
sessions are limited to 15 to 18 participants; lecture sessions are based 
on larger group--25 to 35; job training sessions are limited to 8 or 10, etc. 1/ 

* * * 

During his first six months of supervisory experience, a foreman attends 
a 5-day, 40-hour conference conducted by Supervisory Training people away 
from the plant. 15/ 

x * * 

Semi-annually on Saturday morning we divide the foremen group into 
sections no smaller than five and no larger than ten and hold concurrent 
sessions of a minimum of one hour’s duration and a maximum of two hours’ 
duration for any one subject. Ordinarily these classes run consecutively 
from three to four hours (9 a.m. to 1 p.m.) and from five to eight weeks. 
This group is paid on a straight salary plus a bonus program, so there is 

































TRAINING METHODS 





no limitation on the number of hours of work. The instructors and techniques 
used are determined by the subject material. If someone within the 
organization can satisfactorily handle the subject, he becomes the instructor. 
We have used instructors from outside the organization, and practically 
every method or technique known to the teaching profession. 8/ 

* * * 

We utilize the extension division of the University of Illinois by having 
courses conducted in our Conference Room by the University staff. This has 
so far met with excellent success. The courses are conducted immediately 
after the end of the day shift. The supervisor attends on his own time and 
pays his own tuition. The Company furnishes all text books and supplies free 
of charge. These courses are not compulsory, but we find that participation 
is almost 100 percent and that attendance is very good since the University 
issues certificates for satisfactory completion of the courses. Even our 
Union stewards attend some of these courses and we find that these associa- 
tions between the supervisors and stewards have helped to create better under- 
standing and appreciation of their mutual problems. 16/ 

* * * 

We have recently installed a Foreman’s Training Program. This program 
consists primarily of the foreman spending time with the various department 
heads of the Company who explain to him how his job will affect the various 
operations of the Company. Before the foreman is sent to the department 
head the department head is requested to prepare an outline of the items that 
he would like to cover with the foreman. The points suggested by the depart- 
ment head are later returned to him in a checklist form and he is requested . 
to check all items as they are discussed with the foreman. We have established 
a time schedule and feel that present foremen can complete the training in 
approximately two weeks. Henceforth all new foremen will spend six weeks 
completing their training. Near the completion of the Training Program the 
foreman spends a short period of time with the President of the Company who 
emphasises our business philosophy and the importance of the foreman’s job 
in the Company. In addition, we have bi-weekly Foremen Meetings at which 
various training subjects are discussed and films are shown. 17/ 

* * * 
The only training we have attempted for our foremen is to send them to 


the Foremen’s Training Course for a week at Southern Methodist University 
at Dallas, Tex. 18/ 




















x x x 


Our year-around training program consists of two-hour sessions every 
other week held on the foreman’s owntime. These classes are conducted by 
various discussion leaders including members of the executive management. 
The material covered includes all of the general subjects listed in this 
questionnaire. Currently, however, we are supplementing this program with 
courses on Job Instruction, Job Methods and Personnel Relations. These 
courses are held weekly for one hour on company time and are conducted by 
an outsider who was active with the TWI program during World War II. 19/ 

* * x 

We use the problem-solving conference method, with the foremen deciding 
on problems to discuss, policies and extra-curricular studies on special 
volunteer assignment. Our foremen have all had numerous types of formal 
training programs during the last 20 years. We are now getting more per- 
sonal with them, and allowing the group to express their questions and opinions 
through one or another foreman’s problems, which are discussed in our weekly 
meetings. We encourage any spark of willingness our foremen show to learn 
something about something, by helping with their expenses, literature, and if 
possible help them to share their experiences with the rest of us. However, 
we let this desire stem from them, if we are unable to whet their interest 
we feel we are not doing our job. 20/ 

* * 





* 
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For the past 12 years we have conducted monthly foremen’s meetings 
at a large local hotel in the form of a dinner meeting; of course at the 
expense of the Company. We usually begin these meetings in September 
with a large joint meeting and then the following 8 months the meetings 
are broken down into smaller groups of from 10 to 18 men who have the 
same problems within their departments. The meetings are always 
attended by the factory manager and a representative of the Personnel 
Department. 21/ 

x * x 

Formal training program is currently restricted to personalized 
training plans based upon individual needs, monthly supervisory inform- 
ational meetings, and weekly meeting of all Quality Control and Inspection 
Foremen. Supervisory training activities are always adapted to current 
needs and following completion of a supervisory personnel inventory, 
presently in progress, detailed plans for the forthcoming year will be made. 22/ 

x * x 

All training regardless of method employed must provide assistance to 
meet the needs of individual supervisors. Unfortunately, the term training 
to many signifies formal, group programs, and a classroom only, and the 
informal day-by-day opportunities for individual assistance are not fully 
utilized. Training is in the last analysis a paramount, integral part of 
supervision. If we can recognize these opportunities there are many methods 
available from which we can select the ones needed to meet the individual 
situation. Some of the most effective methods are: (1) Special coaching by 
superior; (2) Special coaching by staff representative; (3) Brief assignment 
in another department; (4) Enrollment in evening courses; (5) Visits to other 
plants and companies; (6) Assignment to trade and technical association 
meetings; (7) Long-term plan of position assignments; (8) Participation in 
group training projects; and (9) Utilization of presently available training 
material. While this general field of training is very effective, it is without 
doubt the most difficult to control. Without a plan, it continues to be ona 
‘‘hit or miss’’ basis. The individual training plan procedure of this company 
sets up, in definite schedule form, the plans to be followed for each individual 
supervisor. (The needs having been determined through the use of the Review 
of Service procedure.) The superior with this type of schedule has a clear 
picture of all training to be given to meet both long- and short-term needs, 
and a sound basis for follow-up. Planned training does for members of the 
organization what scheduling has done for product manufacture, planned 
research for product development, engineering for equipment improvement, 
budgeting and forecasting for cost control, planned merchandising for custom- 
er development, etc. 23/ 

* * * 

Late in 1945, Harvester took three major steps: (1) All the company’s 
training programs were concentrated under a new staff unit called 
‘*Education and Training’’. Educational activity throughout the entire 
company was placed under one man, who was to report directly to the 
Vice President of Industrial Relations. (2) Harvester acquired a building 
on Chicago’s North Side as the site for a central school. Late in 1947, the 
school began to enroll foremen and supervisors from Harvester’s manu- 
facturing plants for a two-week intensive training course. (3) The company 
entered into a five-year working relationship with the University of Chicago. 
The University staff spends a considerable amount of time with Central 
School instructors and others within the department, coaching them in 
teaching methods, assisting them in the development of objectives and learn- 
ing experiences, and conducting evaluation studies. Harvester has been 
responsible, however, for launching each element of the program, it has 
provided all the facilities, and, in every instance, it has chosen the instruc - 
tors. It has likewise chosen the subjects to be taught and, to an ever- 
increasing extent, has assumed responsibility for the over-all development 
of teaching methods. 11/ 

* * x 





EVALUATING THE PROGRAM 











The methods used in our training conferences is a give-and-take between 
leader and group. Ideally, it should represent a 50-50 proposition, the 
leader presenting ideas half of the time and the group questioning, challenging 
or supporting these ideas from their own experience during the other half 
of the time. A large part of what is to be taught is determined by the leader 
in advance; however, conferees are urged not to accept it without discussing 
it, understanding it, and illustrating it. About 70 percent of the conferences 
are taught by professionally trained instructors from the Training Depart- 
ment. The remainder are taught by line or staff supervisors who have been 
given training in methods of teaching by the Training Department. 10/ 


EVALUATING THE PROGRAM 


Only about one-fourth of the companies which have foremen training programs report 
that they try to evaluate the results of the program through questionnaires or other tech- 








Here’s how they are described: 


An attitude survey is made by distributing mimeographed questionnaires 
at training sessions. They are returned voluntarily and anonymously. 
Replies are tabulated and analyzed to determine attitudes toward training 
and company policies. 


x x * 
We use a questionnaire filled out by each conference participant. 
Kk + * 


At the end of each year (30 sessions) participants fill out attitude survey 
form. 24/ 
* * x 


Opinion polls are conducted periodically. 1/ 
~~ -. 2 


We use an occasional questionnaire which asks foremen for their com- 
ments on the instruction given and for discussion topics that are in line with 
their current problems. 19/ 

x x * 

We test on attitudes and opinions, maintain charts on number of grievances, 
suggestions, etc. 25/ 

* * * 

Informal and formal analyses in terms of individual reaction, production 
rates, safety records, quality records, and the like. 


* * x 
True and False types of quiz are used before and after training. 3/ 
x * * 


Have used Princeton Research Institute and also used our own post 


program evaluation. 10/ 
a - * 


We conducted an employee attitude survey and used the results, among 
other things, to develop training needs. 5/ 
* * x 


Use employee attitude surveys, supervisory merit rating, personal inter- 


views. 16/ 


* x * 
We have a psychometrist that gives IQ tests for supervision. 26/ 
* * * 


Through a plan of rotation each foreman is made conference leader and 
the other formen present rate him on his performance. The foreman who 
has the highest rating receives a $25.00 United States Savings Bond. The 
weaknesses and strong points are indicated on the sheet so when the foreman 
is again leader he can, in the interim, work on the weak points that were 
revealed as a result of his rating by the other foremen. Here is the form: 27/ 
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CONFERENCE LEADER RATING CHECK SHEET 


Subject By Date 





(Please answer the following questions by placing an X in the larger square 
at the column of your choice. Do not fill in Total or Rating spaces.) 


Very poor Poor Fair Good Excellent 





—" 
. 


Was the subject matter good? 

2. Do you think the conference 
was well prepared? 

3. Was the subject matter well 
prepared? 

4. Were the important points well 
summarized and emphasized 
properly? 

5. Was the discussion controlled 
by the conference leader? 

6. Were most members of the 
group brought into the 
discussion? 

7. Did any member of the group 

monopolize the discussion? 

Was the discussion lively? 

Did the conference leader seem 

to be at ease? 

10. Did the conference leader con- 

clude the conference on time? 

11. Do you now have a thorough 

understanding of the subject? 

Total Xmen 
Rating 


























wo oc 




















Remarks 
Rated by Date 











INFORMAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 


All companies conduct informal, on-the-job training of foremen, whether or not they 
have a formal training program. At some companies this on-the-job training has been 
systematized to insure that all foremen are kept up-to-date on company policies and pro- 
cedures. Particularly in smaller companies, this type of ‘‘training’’ is often felt to be all 
that is needed. 


A step between informal on-the-job training and formalized training programs is found 
at some companies. Meetings are held for foremen where they can learn about and discuss 
policies. These are usually held on an irregular basis, and often take the form of dinner 
meetings outside the plant. Proponents of this type of informal training argue that it over- 
comes foreman hostility to formal training courses, and is therefore better accepted. 


Following are typical comments from Panel members on informal training: 


We do have a supervisory study program for one group of supervisors. 
These men expressed an interest in having a series of educational meetings 
conducted by the Director of Employee Relations. These meetings are built 
around the theme of ‘‘self-training’’ through discussion of actual case ma- 
terial. This material is obtained from various sources, including the per- 
sonal experiences of the men. In the discussions informal role-playing 
develops spontaneously. We do not think of this series as a formal foremen’s 


training program but as an informal supervisor-directed discussion group. 28/ 
* * X 
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We have temporarily dropped a formal training program. The Plant 
Superintendent and the Assistant Plant Superintendent are working very 
closely with the foremen and a constant training program is in effect 


daily. 12/ 
oe 


Our plan is not formal, but our methods are effective, at least for our 
needs. Training foremen is all done on the job, inthe plant. The Personnel 
Director will set up the program, present the plan at a top management 
meeting, have it gone over and changed if need be. But most important, 
when ready, everyone understands the program. Personnel then instructs 
the Works Manager. He in turn instructs the Assistant Works Managers in 
daily meetings. They in turn instruct the General foremen, the General 
foremen instruct the shift foremen. This goes on all the way down the line. 
Personnel sits in all the way and helps when needed, reports the results and 
suggests corrections of methods when needed. 29/ 

* * x 

While we do not have a formalized foreman’s training program, we do 
carry on considerable training on an informal basis. Quarterly super- 
visors’ meetings are held at which time operating, personnel and economic 
training subjects are discussed. Methods for conducting these meetings are 
varied, and they are attended by top executives when possible and qualified 
representatives of various departments in our company. In addition, in- 
dividual supervisors discuss or prepare papers covering subjects in their 
individual fields of work. 





* x * 


At the present time we have no formal training program for all super- trae 
visors. The training that is being accomplished is being done on a depart- 
mental basis and is primarily on-the-job training. Our present plans call 
for the inauguration of a program of supervisory development to start dur- 
ing 1952. We are anticipating that this program will initially include monthly 
conferences for all supervisors and a short training course for new super- 
visors. 30/ 

¥ x x 

Our foreman training consists of a monthly meeting at which individual 
daily problems are discussed and worked out. We do not have a formal 
program as such, however, in our everyday operations much time is spent 
on developing our foreman personnel, both old and new. 

x x * 

We have no formal training program at this time. However we do (1) 
assist and subsidize our ‘‘Supervisors’ Club’’ in their various educational 
and training projects; (2) rotate supervisors as circumstances permit; 

(3) distribute pamphlets and ‘‘Foremen’s Letters’’; and (4) up-grade set-up 
men to assistant foremen, as understudies to the supervisors. During the 
last war we were actively engaged in foreman training, using the services 
of Barrington Associates. We would consider the same procedure if the same 
conditions existed. We are now expanding at only a moderate rate and feel 
that we are getting satisfactory supervisors without a formal program. 

x x x 

Our supervisory training is still not conducted on a regular schedule, 
but we do plan on eight or ten meetings during the winter months. We meet 
at a local private club, and we usually have a dinner at the beginning of each 
meeting. We try to keep the meetings small; however, it is occasionally 
necessary to have as many as 20 to 23 supervisors present. We have been 
trying to establish a clear understanding of Company policy in the meetings, 
encourage safe practices and develop management abilities. Perhaps even 
more important than the information imparted at these meetings is the de- 
velopment of a team spirit and management morale which has taken place. 
We realize that our management training program is still in its infancy. We 
feel it is desirable to develop the program slowly, in order to better detect 
our needs and to give our supervisors a chance to become accustomed to what 
to them is a new idea. We expect the program will undergo drastic changes 
in the future. 





x XK x 
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While we do give our foremen a great deal of material and conferences, 
it is a rather haphazard program without any formality. We furnish our 
foremen with an Elliott Service publication known as ‘‘Management Inform- 
ation’’ weekly, and from time to time supplement it with material from the 
National Foremen’s Institute and the Bureau of National Affairs (the ‘‘Here’s 
How’’ series). Periodically, I either conduct a conference or send out a 
questionnaire on the subject of the union contract. Any changes in these 
contracts are given to all supervisors, plus a resume of grievance settle- 
ments and arbitration awards. I have conducted conferences on human 
relations using, for example, Glenn Gardiner’s book ‘‘When Foreman and 
Steward Bargain’’. During the war, we conducted classes in one of the TWI 
programs. Since that time we have utilized this same program on several 
occasions for new supervisors. We do bring in outside speakers on various 
technical subjects as well as on human relations programs and from time to 
time show pictures on these subjects. 31/ 

* * * 

This company seems small for a formal foreman training program. 
Leadership ability is developed during the regular working days. Promo- 
tions to the foreman or supervisory job come from the rank and file. After 
assignment to a supervisory job, the supervisor is trained by on-the-job 
instruction, coaching, through conferences, trade magazines and other 
periodicals. 32/ 

* * * 

We have no formal program since the top department heads are satisfied 
with the performance of their subordinates insofar as it might be affected 
by a training program. Our informal program consists of: (1) several dinner 
meetings a year for all supervision at which timely topics are explained or 
discussed; (2) occasional letters issued by top management on particular 
subjects or policies; and (3) circulation of printed material, books and 
periodicals. 33/ 

x x * 

We hold a dinner meeting for all foremen once each month at a local hotel. 
At these meetings we discuss all phases of the Foremen’s work and respon- 
sibilities. Unfortunately, there is a tendency to place too much emphasis on 
training with respect to the foreman’s personnel problems. We have removed 
the stigma of a formal training program by the use of a dinner meeting instead 
of a classroom session and with the passage of time will expand these meetings 
to a discussion of over-all problems, limiting the emphasis now placed on 
production problems. We feel little is accomplished by referring to the 
meetings as a training program. Experience has shown that the foremen look 
forward to dinner meetings but would become hostile if any indication was 
given that they were part of a class in foremanship training. 34/ 

x * * 

Most of our training programs are held outside the plant at dinner meetings 
paid for by the company. In a small plant such as ours (150 workers) foremen 
are working foremen and have small work groups, so that a highly developed 
program is not indicated. It is our policy to visit each foreman at least twice 
a week and our supervisors daily. We spend 15 minutes to 1/2 hour with one 
or two foremen each day in his department or office and informally teach and 
explain policies, practices and know-how of handling problems in the depart- 
ment. We try to teach our foremen basic thinking and fundamental operating 
techniques so that they can handle individual problems within the framework 
of this general background. This type of operation, combined with the dinner 
meetings, can be effective in a small plant where the top supervision has the 
time to devote to this. It would be impractical in a large organization; never- 
theless, I think that large plants should delegate to a high-level personnel 
executive the responsibility of personally bringing management training to the 
foreman. 35/ 

x x x 
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Because our company is small and our supervisors are few, we are 
conducting a constant informal training program, on a very personal basis. 
Those who are directly responsible for building good supervision, namely 
our President, Production Manager, and Personnel Manager are in contact 
with every supervisor at least once a day and very often two or three times 
a day. 36), 

aS x x 

We have not had any formal training program in effect for the past 
25 years. This is due primarily to two factors: the small number of top 
supervisory employees and the fact that practically all of our supervisors 
are long-time employees and have advanced through the ranks. We do 
encourage our supervisors to attend technical meetings of various societies 
and pay their tuition if they desire to further their education or knowledge 
of technical subjects. 37/ 


PROVIDING BOOKS AND MAGAZINES TO FOREMEN 


According to the survey, a little over half of the companies have a library of manage- 
ment books which are available to foremen. A slightly larger number (57 percent of larger 
companies and 70 percent of smaller companies) report that they buy subscriptions to 
magazines and periodicals for their foremen; while a little over half of the larger companies 
and two-thirds of the smaller companies route pertinent magazines around to foremen. 


Magazines which are purchased for foremen or routed to them are most often technical 
periodicals relating to the production side of their jobs. About 40 percent of the companies, 
however, purchase subscriptions to a wide variety of periodicals aimed directly at foremen, 
to help them do a better job of supervising people. These include: 


Foremen’s Letter Foremen’s Digest 

Supervisors Newsletter Manage (Nat’l. Assn. of Foremen) 
Foreman’s Facts Elliott Service 

Memory Jogger Supervision 

Research Institute of America Management Information Bulletin 


Magazines and periodicals which are routed to foremen (aside from the technical 
publications mentioned above) include: 


Factory Management and Business Week 
Maintenance Nation’s Business 

Mill and Factory Advanced Management 

Modern Industry Fortune 

Personnel . Supervision 

Wall Street Journal Personnel Journal 

American Business New sweek 

Harvard Business Review Partners 

Kiplinger 


PRE-SUPERVISORY TRAINING 


Only about 30 percent of the companies in the survey have a formal program for 
training potential foremen. (The percentage is the same for both larger and smaller 
companies). Some of the Panel members describe their programs as follows: 


As of September this year, we have a group of 21 pre-supervisory 
candidates in training. This program consists of two parts: (1) Company 
background information, (2) Penn-State Basic Supervision Course. This 
group was selected by using our test battery for supervisors and then 
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an interview conducted by the Plant Manager and Personnel Relations 
Manager. Out of the 67 applicants, 21 were selected for our pre- 
supervisory training group. These sessions are held once a week on 
company time (1 to 1 1/2 hours per session). Those who satisfactorily 
complete the sessions will at some future date be considered for a 
supervisory job. 24 

' - a4; * SS * 

New prospective foremen are brought into the organization as a factory 
production clerk, then put through a complete on-the-job training, actually 


operating machines and then after about 3 months moved to assistant 
foreman. 21/ 


* * * 

A man stays in our foremen group as a Management Trainee and is 
generally placed under the guidance of a foreman on the first or day shift. 
After approximately six months to a year, depending upon his previous 
qualifications and experience, the trainee is promoted to the minimum 
salary of the range for assistant foreman and is placed in charge of a 
minor department on the second shift. After an additional six months to 
a year, the assistant foreman may be transferred to another department 
on any shift, and he will be rotated in this fashion until he knows two or 
more departments wel]l enough to handle them with a minimum of super- 
vision. In approximately three to five years and contingent upon available 
positions, an assistant foreman will be promoted to the foreman status and 
will be placed in charge of a department or departments, depending upon 
the needs of the manufacturing organization. 8/ 

x * * 


For potential foremen we have a formal program including training in 
each department, discussions, and outside study, all tailored to fit the 
individual needs. 33/ 


* x 3K 


Harvester, like all other industries, has always been confronted with the 
larger problem of developing suitable candidates from within its own ranks 
for supervisory jobs in the ‘‘line’’ organization. The Harvester Leadership 
course is a six-month program of intensive training for preparing qualified 
works employees for positions of leadership in shop, technical and office 
departments. Through classroom instruction and on-the-job experience in 
a wide variety of departments the students receive systematic grounding in 
the principles of leadership, in managerial techniques and organization, and 
on basic Harvester policy. During the 26 weeks of training the student 
receives approximately two hours per day of classroom instruction and, 
where possible, six hours of on-the-job ‘‘interneship’’ training in selected 
shop and staff departments. For the first eight weeks he generally remains 
in his own department; in the last 18 weeks he works in a variety of depart- 
ments, the last of which being the one for which he is being trained. 11/ 


SHOULD THE GOVERNMENT' RE-ESTABLISH TWI? 


Although nearly three-quarters of the companies in the survey used the facilities of 
TWI (Training Within Industry) during World War II, less than 30 percent believe the Govern- 
ment should re-establish this program for the present emergency. 


Reasons given by Panel members for opposing Government re-entry into this field 
center largely around the lack of need for it at this time. Some feel they might change their 
minds if the emergency should get worse. But the majority believe that the company itself 
or with the assistance of outside agencies can do the job properly and the Government should 
stay out. A few call attention to the fact that there are now TWI-trained people, and TWI 
material, available for use if a company needs them. Some Panel members believe as a 
matter of principle that the Government should stay out of all activities of this kind, and 


emphasize that foreman training is a particular challenge to management which companies 
themselves must meet. 
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Several of those who answer this question affirmatively pay tribute to the help they 
received from TWI during the last War. A few companies which now have extensive training 
operations point out that TWI would be a help to other companies beside themselves, 


particularly smaller companies without training departments, or for Government contractors 
who are expanding rapidly. 
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R. I. Metcalf, Director of Industrial Relations, Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn. 

Kenneth C. Midkiff, Personnel Manager, The Kawneer Co., Lexington, Ky. 

. Stanley M. Parker, Personnel Director, The Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, N. J. 

John R. Hundley, Director of Industrial Relations, Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill. 

. William A. Borrie, Asst. Training Director, Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 

(Comments selected from booklet: ‘‘Training Department Activities’’ submitted by 

Mr. Borrie.) 

W. J. Reilly, Manager, Labor Relations, International Harvester Co., Chicago, Ill. 

(Comments selected from booklet: ‘‘Adult Education in Industry: Education and Training 

at Harvester’’ submitted by Mr. Reilly.) 

Melville O. Hampe, Personnel Director, Chase Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

E. J. Arey, Personnel Director, Sutheriand Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

C. L. Shaw, Director of Industrial Relations, Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

George W. Torrence, Labor Relations Manager, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Joseph L. Page, Personnel Manager, Atlas-Boxmakers, Inc., Chicago, I1l. 

Otto Greven, Personnel Director, Donaldson Co., Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 

S. R. Strong, Personnel Director, LaGloria Corp., Corpus Christi, Tex. 

L. R. Grimes, Personnel Manager, Cherry-Burrell Corp., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Richard T. Walker, Personnel Director, Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, Ore. 

R. W. Norris, Personnel Manager, Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Richmond, Va. 

J. M. L. Joslin, Manager, Industrial Relations, York Corp., York, Pa. 

D. M. Mason, Personnel Research Director, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

(Comments selected from booklet: ‘‘The Supervisory Six’’ submitted by Mr. Mason.) 

J. W. Keubler, General Works Manager, Dixie Cup Co., Easton, Pa. 

W. J. Larsen, Industrial Relations Director, Kendall Refining Co., Bradford, Pa. 

F. R. Vernotzy, Industrial Relations Manager, Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co., 
Natchez, Miss. 

Kenneth Rutledge, Personnel Director, Ramsey Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Cleve Rumble, Director of Employee Relations, Courier-Journal & Louisville Times Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Harry L. Simmons, Personnel Director, Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Robt. L. King, Personnel Director, Kansas City Power & Light Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

W.B. Byers, Personnel Director, Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., Rock Hill, S.C. 

Otto Wettstein, Ill, President, Florida Telephone Co., Ocala, Fla. 

R. E. Williams, Industrial Engineer and Training Supervisor, Blue Ridge Glass Corp., 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

Walter A. Coyle, Personnel Director, National Pneumatic Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Thomas J. Oliver, Plant Manager, B. B. Chemical Co., Middleton, Mass. 

Ivan J. Hansen, Personnel Manager, Essick Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

J. C. Breithaupt, Personnel Director, Dodge Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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